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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
The Black Country. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 

“Unquestionably in certain states of the pit-it is 
highly dangerous to detach the mineral by means 
of ‘blasting.’ The catastrophe in the pit near 
Barnsley was occasioned by a ‘ shot,’ as it is called; 
and so violent and obstinate was the conflagration 
which ensued, that no means of subduing it could 
be devised, but by diverting a neighbouring brook, 
and sending it down the shaft. It was unfortu- 
nately necessary to take this step before the bodies 
of all the sufferers had been recovered; and it 
would be difficult to express how much the imagin- 
ary horror of this circumstance aggravated the real 
anguish of bereavement of the survivors. But how 
far the practice of blasting can be effectually re- 
strained within the limits of safety, either by legis- 
lative enactment or the vigilance of overlookers, 
seems doubtful. The men complain that without 
itthey cannot ‘make wages,’ and therefore there 
ison their part a constant struggle to push its em- 
ployment beyond the bounds of prudence. We 
have often wished that ingenious men would turn 
their attention to the construction of tools and ma- 
thinery, specially devised for the excavation of 
minerals. Some efforts of the kind have been made, 
we believe, but with incomplete success. At the 
best, the danger of blasting is great. The men 
handle gunpowder as if it were sand; they deal 
with the candle as if it were only a lump of tallow; 
wd they throw aside the copper ‘skewers,’ with 
which they are provided, and take steel ones, as if 
ae ites that steel, if it meets flint, will strike a 
spark, 
. “The ‘goaves,’ or abandoned workings, which 
ia the northern coal-fields are vast reservoirs for 
geuerating noxious gases, are less dangerous in 
Shropshire, because they are very much smaller, 
and they are immediately filled up with the earth 
Which falls in as soon as the props are withdrawn; 
t nevertheless they exude a certain quantity of 
gs. In a Shropshire colliery the passage leading 
one of these goaves had been cut off from the 
main gallery by a ‘stank,’ or dam, only five feet 
h. This had been done on calculation. It was 
ht that the regular escape of a small portion 

gas into a remarkably well-ventilated air-way 
Ws less objectionable than the danger of.a sudden 


ion of pent-up gas through some unperceived | mingle; and when ventilation is farther assisted by 
a man clambered over this|a large furnace placed at the bottom of the shaft, 


wuure. One day 
fank, aud entered the descrted passage with a 





- |is a sufficient current of pure air. 


lighted candle in his hand. He was not druok; 
he was not mad; no plausible motive for this sui- 
cidal act could be conjectured; he himself, for he 
was not killed on the spot, could not give the slight- 
est account of his purpose, and his comrades could 


when there is only this one means of communica- 
tion with the surface ; in fact the ventilation of the 
unfortunate Hartley Pit was by no means in an 
unsatisfactory state. Nor indeed does it necessarily 
follow that because there is only one shaft, there 
explain the mystery only by saying ‘his hour was|should be only one egress for the workmen. At 
come.’ Hartley there existed a communication, beari 
“The only defence against these noxious gases|some analogy to a back staircase, between the 
And the art of|lower and the middle seams of coal, and between 
ventilation, or the science of pneumatics, as it is|the upper and the surface. Had the same con- 
somewhat pedantically called in the prospectus of| nection been continued between the middle and the 
mining colleges, becomes a matter of first-rate im-|upper seams, there would have been no tragedy, 
portance. In the early days of mining, it was a}'The strange combination of untoward circumstances 
matter of course that two shafts should be sunk to|which caused the catastrophe at Hartley could 
every pit to secure a thorough draft. By the one,|hardly have been foreseen. The single shaft served 
called the ‘downcast,’ the fresh air was admitted ; | also for the purpose of pumping, and thus the broken 
by the other, the ‘upeast,’ the foul air was carried | beam of the engine, was drawn into it by the pump- 
off; and the only problem is to force the air, which |ing rods; the ponderous fragment encountered with 
always pursues its course by the shortest road, to|irresistible force the ascending cage and killed five 
circulate through every part of the workings. Injof the eight men within; it shivered the brattice, 
extensive pits the greatest ingenuity has been dis-|and tore down the lining of the pit, which was un- 
played in putting up partitions to ‘split’ the cur-|fortunately of wood instead of bricks. The huge 
rents of air, and by some device to drive a portion|splinters intermingling in inextricable confusion, 
of it through every passage. And in smaller pits,/did not fall to the bottom, but stuck in the middle 
though the mechanism is more simple, the principle | of the shaft; upon them rapidly accumulated quan- 
is the same. The best artificial mode of increasing | tities of stone and earth dislodged from the sides of 
the volume and the speed of the air, is to construct |the shaft, which in some places was eularged from 
a furnace, large in proportion to the draft required, |twelve to thirty feet. It was the perilous state of 
at the bottom and sometimes neag the top of the|the ruined shaft that retarded the workmen so much 
upcast shaft. Doors are put up wherever it is/in their humane labours. They were obliged to 
necessary to stop the direct passage of the current, |secure every yard as they advanced; and even thus 
in order to make it take a more circuitous route ;|they worked in momentary danger of destruction. 
and to diminish the risk of carelessness, the legis-|The fallen earth entirely stopped the circulation of 
lature enjoins that these doors shall be double, and|air in the pit. Whether any of the sufferers could 
shall be so contrived as to close of themselves. But|have survived till at last the passage was cleared, 
we have all experienced the propensity of servants|is uncertain. The foul air gradually accumulated 
to keep open the many spring-doors and other|aad perhaps mercifully anticipated the slow work 
barriers invented to keep the odors of the kitchen|of famine. On the fourth day the ‘jowling’ which 
from the reception-rooms. It is true the unctuous|had animated the efforts of their rescuers ceased. 
fumes of roast and fried are not inflammable, and| “In extensive and fiery mines there has been 
the ‘blowing up’ which servants have to apprehend |introduced an ingenious contrivance called ‘ panel- 
is merely metaphorical. But the collier is quite as|ing,’ by which the mine is- divided into certain 
indifferent to his more real dangers. There is|quarters, and the currents of air are so mana, d, 
every reason to believe that the tragedy at the/that the ill effects of an explosion are confined to 
Cethin Pit was caused by the omission to shut a|the quarter where it took place. Wherever the cir- 
door. It has indeed been suggested that the con-|cumstances of the case make it practicable, this pre- 
gregating of the men together in oue place to eat| caution should be taken. ; 
their diuner, may have impeded the current of air.| ‘Accidents from falls of the minerals or the roof 
Additional risk, no doubt, is thus caused, which|equal the aggregate of casualties from all other 
in future it would be well to avoid; but the practice |causes whatsoever. Acts of Parliament and ool- 
of the men on that fatal day was probably just |liery regulations insist that props and ‘ sprags’ or 
what it had always been, and we must look rather | diagonal stays shall be abundantly provided to pre- 
to some accidental neglect, combined perhaps with | vent the roof from sinking in, or the mineral which 
an unusual escape of gas, for the cause of the dis-|the workmen are undermining from falling upon 
aster. them. But to dangers of this class the men seem 
But even progress has its snares and drawbacks. |singularly indifferent, in spite of all the pressure 
As the science of artificial ventilation improved, it|that can be put upon them and their own dearly- 
became a question whether one shaft, divided by |bought experience. Those who load the coal into 
a brattice or partition throughout its whole length, |trucks are in greater peril than those who hew it; 
might not serve the purpose of two. Even without| the portion of the roof above their heads, being the 
any such partition, it is a curious fact that the de-|furthest from support, is that which is most likely 
scending columa of air and the ascending columa|to give way; but it is more convenient to clear away 
of gas form two distinct streams, and never com-|the coal before they apply the props—and thus 
three-fourths, we are informed, of the accidents of 
this kind fall to the share of the loaders. ‘Not yet’ 
a free circulation of air may be maintained, even | seems to be the delusion which keeps men working | 
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op, moment after moment, in situations of peril, till) —nobody’s fault but his own; the father comes up| poverty; and I was ready to apprehend that the 


at last they stay one moment too long—and all is| with the big tears washing or rather blotting his| anxiety of some of our brethren to be informed re. 
over. Qne day last year a man was engaged in begrimed face, and takes a rueful comfort in tell-|specting matters relating to our outward affairs, 
drawing the wood from an abandoned working.|ing the manager how he has chidden and beaten|tended to exclude that good which is sometimes 
He was furnished with a long bar to knock away |the boy for the same offence scores of times,—and | vouchsafed. 

the props at a safe distance—the roof hitherto had | what is to be done? It is not easy to prevent young| “ Fifth-day, I went to the preparative meeting at 
proved sound, and he preferred a short pickaxe.|gentlemen who are trained, we may presume, to| Hopewell, which was a season of exercise-and 
On removing one of the supports an overwhelming | greater docility than the rude collier lad, from|poverty. Though there is an agreeable appearanee 
rush of ‘clunch’ or fire clay fell upon him and {sliding down the banisters; and in all classes ofjof Friends, yet the minds of many are outward, 
buried him in an instant. Helpcame too late. On| life youth will indulge in pranks in which no enjoy-|and rest in a form. - 
one occasion the charter-master saw a man work-| ment can be discovered except the zest of disobedi-| “Twelfth month 3d; In our meeting held this 
ing without the usual prop of timber at his back;|ence and the excitement of danger.” morning, my heart was contrited and deeply hum. 
he remonstrated on the danger of such carelessness, bled, in a fresh commemoration of the tender deal- 
and, bringing a ‘tree,’ as it is called, fixed it in its ings of the Lord with us and our dear connexions, 
proper place. There was something in this pro- in supporting and preserving under the various trialg 
ceeding that offended the man’s irritable pride. As and exercises which have attended since our sepa- 
soon as the charter-master was out of sight he got| “ First-day, tenth month 5th; This morning we|ration ; and fervent desires were excited for dedica- 
up in a rage and knocked down the prop, and in ajsat down together, accompanied by Philip Bush /tion of heart, and that, if suffered to return home, 
few minutes after was crushed by a fall of rock.|and his wife. Several of the guards were in the|we might not forget such gracious and tender deal. 


>> 
For “ The Friend.” 


Diary During Part of the Revolutionary War. 
(Continued from page 324.) 


In a Shropshire pit, not long ago, an accident oc- 
curred which occasioned very general sorrow. Three 
men, who were working without the usual precau- 
tions, were struck down by a mass of earth and 
stove. Their fellow-workmen rushed up to them, 
and in the first instance turned to the map who 
seemed most to need help. He was lying beneath 


entry, and some others, white and black, about the|ings with us. 

windows. Our dear friend John Hunt, had a clear} “9th; Being the adjourned monthly meeting of 
and lively testimony, and the meeting concluded | Hopewell, and a large committee meeting previousl 
in prayer and acknowledgment of the goodness of|this morning, I went to it with my brothers 
ithe Lord. In the afternoon we*again assembled,|H. Drinker, and joined with Friends in a solid con 
and after a considerable time spent in silence, our|ference on the subject of the first settling ofthe 
friend Joho Hunt stood up with these words: ‘Say|lands in these parts, a doubt existing whether the 


a huge fragment of rock. ‘No,’ he said, ‘go to/to the righteous, it shall go well with him; but woe | natives had been fully satisfied for them. The com- 
those other men first.’ They hesitated. ‘(io to/to the wicked, it shall go ill with him ; for the works} mittee appeared unanimous in recommending to the 
those other men first, I say; [ am ‘ doggie’ of this|of his hands shall be given him ;’ asserting the cer-/monthly meeting that a subscription be entered 
pit: you must do as [ tell you. Go!’ The two men|tainty of future rewards and punishments. He/into, to raise a sum to deposite under the care of 
were liberated and ultimately recovered. ‘The/ opened also the early appearance of sin, the cause |the meeting for sufferings and a committee of Hope 
lacerated ‘ doggie’ was with difficulty raised to the|of the fall, and the nature and difference of the|well monthly meeting, to be applied for the benefit 
bank. The surgeon prepared to do what he could, |offerings of Abel and of Cain; and expatiated | of the descendants of the native inhabitants formers 
aud tied up the femoral artery which was severed, |thereon, in a clear and lively manner. ‘I'he lieu-jly seated here, if to be found, or any others where 
but it was too late. Suddenly a change come over) tenant was present at this meeting, having never|it may be truly useful; which report the monthly 
the countenance of the wounded man. ‘ Let me|before been at any meeting of Friends, and was/meeting approved, and referred for further cone 
turn on my face, lads,’ he said. The surgeon|much a stranger to us as a people. sideration to the next meeting. 

paused, and raised his hand with a meaning which| ‘ Seventh-day, about noon the guardsleft us,and| “17th; An order was received from the board 
could not be misunderstood. ‘he noble spirit had|we were without any the remainder of the day.jof war to remove us to Staunton; may the Lord 
fled. After breakfast nine of us took a walk two or three| continue his mercy to us. 

“ But it is not enough that air, earth, and fire| miles round, which was refreshing. “18th; Guards were placed yesterday at the 
combine against the poor miner; among his worst} “ First-day, 12th; This’ morning we assembled |front and back doors of our quarters, and we were 
foes we must reckon water. Not only does the|in order for Divine worship, and some men, brought | ordered not to go out; but they were this afternoon 
water rise so rapidly in many pits that an accident| from a distance as a guard, came in and sat with|released; yet we were put under stricter coufine- 
which stopped the pumps might occasion serious|us; the time was spent mostly in silence, and part |ment than for some time previous. 
risk, but sometimes in the course of the workings|thereof was exercising. I had to make a few re-| “26th; Ln the afternoon we were visited by our 
the men come upon some powerful spring or sub-|marks at the close, respecting the nature of Divine |frieuds William and George Mathews, Isaac Jack 
terraneous reservoir, which bursts upon them with | worship, and the necessity of labouring for a quali-|son and ‘Thomas Millhouse, and spent some time 
fatal force. To avert this danger it is ordered (and | fication to perform it in an acceptable manner./iu solemn retirement. Our spirits were contrited 
none of the colliery regulations has been better de- |The men who came for guards, thought there was|and comforted in a sense of the Lord’s goodness, 
vised) that there shall always be ‘bore-holes’ of|no necessity for their continuance, and went home/and the preciousness of that unity which is ex 
four or five feet in advance of the work, so that if! again without license. In the afternoon several|perienced by those who know the truth, and are 
there is water ahead, it may make its presence! Friends came; but some persons of an envious dis-|concerned to live under its influence and opers 





manifest before the barrier between it and the work-| position appeared disturbed, and objections and | tion. 


men is weakened to a dangerous degree. 


\discouragemeuts were made to the Friends staying 
Many other perils, too, lurk in the mine, and|to sit with us. 
many laws and special regulations have been| 


“ First month 8th, 1778; More liberty to walk 
However, they fiuding most ease | abroad for exercise and air. 
and freedom so to do, and risk the consequences,| “13th; A colonel in the American army, who 


framed to prevent these ‘miscellaneous’ accidents|we sat down and had a favoured opportunity.|lately returned from camp, visited us, app 


as far as they can be foreseen; but rules avail little 
if they do not meet intelligent obedience, and Acts 
of Parliament have little terror for lads who defy 
the charter-master’s switch. The boys are express- 
ly forbidden to ride on the ‘ draughts,’ or loaded 
tram-wagons, which are drawn by horses from 
the face of the work to the shaft. If they fall off, 
a severe, perhaps a fatal, accident is the conse- 
quence. One sturdy lad, whose comrade had lately 
been killed by a fall, was told by the charter-mas- 
ter, at the inspector’s request, that if ever he caught 
him at that work again, he would ‘strap’ him. 
‘Then thee must strap me, I reckon,’ was the cool 
reply. The young Spartan was turned out of the 
pit as the only means of saving him from the con- 
sequences of his obstinacy, and as a warning to 
others. But punishments and warnings avail little. 
At last another accident happens. It is reported 
that young such-a-one is badly hurt; the old story 


| 





The meeting concluded without molestation, and|kindly disposed, and thought our case hard, espe 
Friends departed in peace. cially as we had never had a hearing, or been cor 
Fifth-day, our company were notified that indul-|victed of avy crime. While he was with us, another 
gence was allowed us to ride or walk any distance|colonel came and showed a letter, directing the 
within six miles round. orders of the board of war to be strictly put in exe 
“* First-day, 19th; Our large room was pretty well|cution. He at the same time placed a guardat 
filled, and the Lord condescended to own and|the front and back doors of the house. We repre 
favour the gathering. It was a so!emn comfortable | sented that the order from the board of war did a0t 
season, and the doctrine of Christ was preached |dircct this; and that there was uo necessity for it, 
and flowed freely, to the instruction and edification |for that he kuew we had not given them m 
of many. trouble. He said he must obey orders, and that 
“Sixth-day ; This evening the houses in the town | we must be removed towards Staunton. The other 
were illuminated, and other tokens of rejoicing |colonel said he would stand engaged for us, a8 did 
manifested, for the capture of General Burgoyne /our landlord, who also said there was no 
and five thousand eight hundred men under him, |a guard. After about twenty minutes the gaar® 
“Eleventh month, 26th; We held our religious|was ordered away, and our landlord came ia 
meeting as usual. Our friends John Parrish, on a|said he had engaged we should not go out, nor 
visit to us, and Joho Hunt, had acceptable service ; | visited. ‘This is the third time that guards 
but to me it was for the most part a season of deep| been hastily set over us. ‘Thus we are 
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_ us, that he had attended to our case as fully as he 


‘2% join with them, or approve their measures.|seen ig conjunction in the jaws of Kuropean races, 
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be proved; yet through all, our minds are kept| Friends replied that it was our concern to promote/ ancient or recent. [We here omit some technical 
pretty quiet; blessed be the Lord. peace, and inculcate the principles of Christ; while| details, the most remarkable being that “ the pos- 
“15th; A person waited on us, and acquainted/it was theirs to promote war; and therefore of|terior angle presented what I may call a marsupial 
course they must be opposite; to which they were| amount of inversion,” suggesting the recollection of 
silent. It was comfortable to find they could not|the jaw of an Australian savage.] M. Quatrefages 
make out anything criminal against us. Several|departed for Paris taking the jaw with him, while 
wished us at home, but granting a discharge would/I returned to London, bringing drawings and a 
make them appear criminal in taking us up. careful description, with measurements of the prin- 
“‘ First-day, soon after the afternoon meeting|cipal specimen, and M. de Perthes confided to me 
broke up, we dropped into solemn silence, and the|the detached molar, I may add that the jaw 
Lord condescended to cover our minds with his love, | specimen, although professing to have been yielded 
and season them by his grace. Both myself and|from below a heavy load of coarse flints, presented 
father had to express counsel and encouragement|no appearance of having been crushed or rolled; 
to stability and faithfulness, and a caution to be-|and that, making allowance for the crust of matrix 
ware of giving way to impatience. My heart also|enveloping it, the bone was light, and not infiltrated 
was engaged in prayer to the Author of our being,| with metallic matter. The condyle washed yield- 
that his merey and goodness might be continued to|ed a dirty white colour. 
us and our beloved connexions, that we might all} As to the result, I have as yet no authentic in- 
be preserved in his pure and holy fear, and under} formation of the final conclusions which have been 
a sense of his love; and that neither heights nor|arrived at in Paris. My friends, Mr. Busk, F.R.S. 
depths, things present, nor things to come, might/and Mr. Somes, F.R.S., both practised anthropolo- 
separate us from his love. Our spirits joined in| gists, gave me their assistance in my part of the 
commemoration of the Lord’s gracious dealings;|inquiry. The former, like M. Quatrefages and 
magnified and praised be his great and adorable) myself, was struck with the odd conjunction of un- 
name, and Christ Jesus the Lamb, both now and/usual characters presented by the jaw, and speedily 
forever. produced a lower jaw of the Australian type, 
“ Second-day, I rode with father Zane as far as| brought by Professor Huxley from Darnley Island, 
Shanandoah, on his return to Pennsylvania; and|which yielded the same kind of marsupial inver- 
then called and spent a short time with some poor|sion, so to speak, with a nearly corresponding form 
negroes in their quarters near the river. What/in the reclinate posterior margin, ascending ramus, 
was said to them they received in love, and I re-|and sigmoid notch. But Mr. Somes’s abundant 
turned towards my prison. collection brought the matter speedily to a point. 
“Third-day, Dr. Thomas Parke and James} From the pick of a sackful of human lower jaws, 
Morton arrived with letters from our friends, and| yielded by an old London churchyard, he produced 
I was comforted in reading a letter from my dear|a certain number which severally furnished all the 
wife, being thankful for the Lord’s goodness to her| peculiarities of the Abbeville specimen, marsupial 
aud me, in this season of deep exercise.’’ inversion inclusive, although not one of them showed 
(To be continued.) them all in conjunction. We then proceeded to saw 
The Reputed Fossil Man of Abbeville. up the detached molar found at Moulin-Quiqnon. 


_, | It proved to be quite recent; the section was white, 
The English papers have recently been giving! glistening, full of gelatine, and fresh-lookiog. There 
details in reference to the discovery in the gravel 


t was ah end to the case. First, the flint-hatchets 
beds near Abbeville, of a so-called ‘‘fossil” human) were pronounced by highly competent experts 
jaw. It was extracted by M. Boucher de Perthes,|(Kyvans and Prestwich) to be spurious; secondly, 
from the “ black-seam flinty gravel,” and, if genuine, 


fron 1 L ne,/the reputed fossil molar was proved to be recent ; 
indicated (7. ¢. on geological hypotheses) “ a period| thirdly, the reputed fossil jaw showed no character 
of extremely remote antiquity.” Dr. Falconer, of 


kf ot! different from those that may be met with in the 
Park-crescent, has been to Abbeville to inspect this| contents of a London churchyard. The inference 
“discovery,” and gives the results in a letter to the| which I draw from these facts is, that a very clever 
London Times. ; imposition has been practised by the terrassiers of 
The appearance of the jaw was entirely in kecp-|the Abbeville gravel pits—so cunningly clever that 
ing with the matrix—z. e., dark coloured, aud fairly} jt could not have been surpassed by a committee of 
covered with a layer of it. A single detached hu-| anthropologists enacting a practical joke. The 
man molar was found at the same time, correspond-| selection of the specimen was probably accidental; 
ing exactly in appearance and matrix; and, to com-| but it is not a little singular that a jaw combining 
plete the case, a flint hatchet, covered with black} so many peculiarities should bave been hit upon 
matrix, was extracted from the same spot by M. 


by uninstructed workmen. 
Oswald Dunpre, who accompanied M. de Perthes. 

‘Two practised experts, Mr. John Evans and Mr. 
Prestwich, preceded me on the 11th inst. to Abbe- 
ville, and their suspicions were instantly aroused. 
They pronounced the flint hatchets to be modern 
fubrications. | followed on the 14th, and got three 
of them out of the * black seam gravel,” covered 
with matrix, and having every external appearance 
of reliability ; but, on severely testing them on my 
return to London, they all proved to be spurious. 
' The number which turved out was marvel- 
lous, but the éerrussiers were handsomely paid for 
their fiudings, and the crop of flint hatchets be- 
came io like degree luxuriant. 

Now for the jaw itself. What complexion of in- 
































































































was capable, but other business being before con- 
gress, ours was deferred ; that some members ap- 

ared kindly disposed, some were under a fearof 
SC daing their sentiments, and others warmly 
against us; though he did not find that they had 
anything against us, except the publications of our 
religious Society, viz: the advice to our members 
to maintain a conduct agreeable to our religious 
principles and professions. He brought nothing to 
revoke the order of the board of war; but upon 
conversing with the colonel who has charge of us, 
he was willing to defer sending us away, at least 
fora week longer, or until we hear further from 


S38. 

“16th; My mind for the week past hath been 
very poor, having been much hindered from that 
retirement which I find needful for me to be exer- 
cised in. 

“19th; Andrew M‘Coy called on his way from 
Pipe creek, and acquainted us that nine Friends 
were named to attend the congress at York on our 
behalf, and that four Friends were appointed par- 
ticularly to assist us, in case we are removed to 
Staunton. 

“First-day, 25th; Our religious meeting this day 
was attended by our friends John Hunt and EKd- 
ward Penington, quartered in the country. Our 
dear friend William Mathews, arrived from York- 
town with av order from the board of war, for the 
suspension of their former order respecting our re- 
moval, which gave us some relief. 

“28th; George and William Mathews attended 
our meeting, which was held mostly iu silence. 
Towards the close I had to commemorate the gra- 
cious dealings of the Lord with us, in affording us, 
for a considerable time since our exile, the cup of 
consolation for our encouragement, and to strengthen 
and support us in stability and faith, though we had 
latterly experienced a season of drought and pover- 
ty; under which dispensation I desired we might 
endeavour to profit, and not grow slack, or insensi- 
ble of the soul’s want; being watchful that the 
mind is not suffered to wander, but humbly to wait 
until the Lord is pleased to knock; and by thus 
waiting, be ready to open, and again sup in his 
Divine presence. ‘The meeting was solid, and our 
spirits were somewhat refreshed. 

“Second month 2nd; Went with some of my 
companions to the monthly meeting at Hopewell, 
which was large, and our friend Johu Hunt had to 
speak of the judgments of the Lord in this land, 
mentioning that he had heard, as with his ioward 
ear, a voice proclaiming mourning, lamentation and 
Woe, unless the people repented and sought the 

; aud remarked how opposite the revelling, 
dancing, balls, &c., now prevalent, were to that 
humiliation which ought to be experienced. He 
Mentioned also, that he apprehended be should 
hot have the like opportuuity again amoug them, 
though he should leave that to Divine Providence, 
and concluded with expressious of comfort to the 
truly religious. 

“Fifth-day, my dear father Zane arrived from 
Yorktown, where he and several other Friends bad 
Spent about ten days, labouring for our release. 
They were heard by a committee of cougress, and 
although they did uot obtain their desire, yet they 

opportunity to obviate objections, aud manifest 


How to make Breachy Cattle—We are too apt 
to underrate the intelligence of the domestic ani- 
mals under our charge; and yet a moment’s re- 
flection should teach every farmer that cows, horses, 
sheep, and pigs, are very apt pupils; avd most 
farmers and farmers’ boys are quite proficient in 
teaching them to do mischief. Thus we find many 
persons, when turning stock into or out of pasture, 
instead of letting down all the bars, Jeaving two or 
three of the lower rails in their place; and then, by 
shouting, or beating perhaps, force the animals to 
leap over. This is capital training, the results of 
which are seen in the after disposition of animals 
to try their powers of jumping, where a top rail 
that the charges agaivst us were false and ground-|trinsic evidence did it yield? The craniological) happens to be off, and this accomplished, to set all 

What was objected, was rather against the| materials available at Abbeville for comparison] fences at defiance, and make a descent upon the 
body of Friends than individuals. One matter|were, of course, very limited; but the specimen|corn or grain field, as their inclination, ability, or 
they pretty generally urged, was that Friends did| presented a series of peculiarities which are rarely| hunger may prompt them. Another good, lesson 
is to open a gate but a little way, and then,.as in, 
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the case of the bars, force the cattle forward, and 
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For “The Friend.” | course this season, at the Institute building—all by 


by threats and blows, compel them to pass through. Avmuwal Report of the Managers of the Institute | coloured lecturers—as follows : 


The result of this teaching is shown in the deter- 


mined spirit manifested by some cattle-to make a 
forcible entry into the stable, yards, fields—or, in| features in the history of the Institute, to distin- 
fact, to almost every place where a gate or door| guish it from those immediately preceding. 


may, by accident, be left slightly open. 
Selected. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PATH. 


I walk as one who knows that he is treading 
A stranger soil ; 

As one round whom the world is spreading 
Its subtle coil. 


I walk as one but yesterday deliver’d 
From a sharp chain ; 

Who trembles lest the bonds so newly sever'’d 
Be bound again. 


I walk as one who feels that he is breathing 
Ungenial air ; 

For whom as wiles the tempter still is wreathing 
The bright and fair. 


My steps, I know, are on the plains of danger, 
For sin is near; 

But looking up, I pass along, a stranger, 
In haste and fear. 


This earth has lost its power to drag me downward ; 
Its spell is gone; 

My course is now right upward and right onward, 
To yonder throne. 


Hour after hour of time’s dark night is stealing 
In gloom away ; 

Speed thy fair dawn of light, and joy, and healing, 
Thou Star of Day! 


For thee, its God, its King, the long-rejected, 
Earth groans and cries ; 
For thee, the long-beloved, the long-expected, 
Thy bride still sighs! 
H. Bonar. 


———_~.s—_—__ 


Selected. 
LINES ON THE WOOD-ROBIN. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 
Tis the wood-robin’s note that is thrilling ; 
List! list to its musical tone; 
The air with its melody filling, 
Wafts joyous the sound all its own. 


Mid the valley and dark grove concealing, 
Its plumage and song in the shade; 

Where the streamlets’ soft murmurs are stealing, 
Tis there the rude altar is made. 


My spirit goes forth with the wildness— 
The magical touch of the sound, 

Till it dies in the distance with mildness, 
And echo sleeps low in the ground. 


Thou hast wandered with me o’er the mountain, 
And threaded the broad-margin’d shore; 

Where the gush through the rocks was a fountain, 
And the waters leap’d loud in their roar. 


Where the flowers spontaneously turning, 
Blushed deep in their summer array ; 

And seemed, as we lingered, defining 
Why they blossomed uncalled in our way. 


The sun and the moon were around us, 
And the bright evening star as a gem: 

The rock, and the valley that bound us, 
Hold tribute unrivalled with them. 


But the wood-robin’s note is my dearest— 
A hymn from the land of the blest ; 

And when the soul seeks to be nearest, 
The place of its heavenly rest— 


It comes, on the wings of the morning, 
To herald the beautiful day ; 
And with evening its praise is returning, 
To Him who inspires the lay. 
Sarag W. Smiru. 


——_ooe——_—— 


He who refuses forgiveness, breaks the bridge| rudiments of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. |matics, C. R. LeCount, 8.29; J. LeCount, 7.944 
There were nine public lectures given in the|J. H. Rodgers, 7.80; E. ¥. Dingle, 7.34, and Re 


over which he must pass. 


managers, however, have the satisfaction of being|a 
able to state that the prosecution of the studies 
prescribed by the course has been vigorous, and at- | Duties.” 
tended with the usual good results, and that the in- 
structors in the different departments have exhibited | Tennyson.” 
an unabated interest in the important charge com- 
mitted to them; while an excellent spirit of har- 
monious labour for the furtherance of the general | Ignorance or Oppression ?” 
welfare of the school, appears to have pervaded all 
engaged in it. 





















Jor Coloured Youth. Jas. H. Wilson, M.D. “The Uses and Abuses 
The year just closed has presented few striking of Water,” (with experiments.) 
Jonathan C. Gibbs, M.A. “The New Era.” 
John B. Reeve, M.A. “ The Christian Scholar 
the Heathen Classics.” 
rederick Douglass. “ Our New Relations and 


The 


Octavius V. Catto. “The Genius of Alfred 


Jacob C. White, Jr. “ War.” 
Ww. J. Alston. “ Do the Holy Scriptures favour 


Anthony L. Stanford. “The Five Gateways of 
Knowledge.” 


‘The aggregate attendance in all the departments| E. D. Bassett. “The Atmosphere,” (illustrated 


during the year has been 109. In the Boys’ High | by experiments.) 
School, 28; Girls’, 41; Boys’ Preparatory, 12; 


There was also an additional lecture delivered 
Girls’ do. 28. The aggregate average attendance, |by Juo. Collins, on Cuba, which was very instrae: 
86.73. In the Boys’ High School, 24.77; Girls’,|tive; it was illustrated by more than a hundred 
30.50; Boys’ Preparatory, 11.46; Girls’ do. 20.)sketches and drawings. 
‘These figures exhibit an increase in the total attend-| Our Principal reports: “The course was success- 
ance, of seven over last year, while the average at- | ful and encouraging in every respect. The attend. 
tendance, owing partly to sickness, has somewhat | ance in most instances was quite up to the capacity 
fallen off. Five boys and seven girls have been|of our rooms, and once it was too large for accom- 
advanced from the preparatory schools. modation inthem. The interest in the lectures was 
The first class in Greek, during the past term, | good, fully equal to that of last year. The topics 
was composed of three boys and two girls. They |sclected by the different lecturers were of religious, 
went over the forms, inflections and roots of words, | literary, scientific and political interest. It isaa 
as contained in Sophocle’s Grammar. In Greek |interesting feature of our regular course, not only 
Syntax they relied on the excellent work of Pro-|that the lectures were all given by coloured mea, 
fessor Hadley, occasionally referring to that of|but also that a portion of them were delivered by 
Crosby. Inthe Greek Testament the class sealllone own graduates.” 
six chapters of John, and a chapter in each of the| Through the kindness of Dr. Hayden and Solo 
other Gospels; they also read the Fables of the}\mon G. Brown, of Washington, our library was 
Greek Reader, and a portion of Lucian’s Greek |increased during the year by a donation of 144 
Dialogues. volumes, from the Smithsonian Institute, and these, 
The second Greek class comprises six boys and|with other valuable additions by gifts from inte 
six girls. They are in the beginning of the grammar. |rested friends and by purchase, have tended to pro- 
The first Latin class consisted of three boys and | mote the object of furnishing reading matter to the 
two girls. They read the selections of the Latin| pupils and to others, which might prove useful and 
Reader, the first book of Casar’s Commentaries, |attractive, and lead to the cultivation, in the home 
the first three books of the Ancid of Virgil, and asjcircle, of a refined literary taste. The library, 
extra work the two girls and one lad read the first | consisting at this date of 1979 volumes, might, per 
book of the Odes of Horace, (thirty-eight odes,)|haps, safely be compared with any other of the 
including, of course, the metre and scanning. same size, for intrinsic excellence and pleasing 
The second class in Latin, six boys and six girls, | variety, and it is particularly gratifying to leara 
have also read all the selections of the Reader, the |from the monthly reports of the librarian, that it 
first book of Caesar, and have learned the first thirty |is steadily growing in popular favour. The number 
exercises (ten chapters) of Arnold’s Latin Prose\of volumes loaned during the year has been, 3539, 
Composition. The class are now entering Virgil. |and in addition the reading-room is made use of 
A third Latin class, five boys and five girls, are'by many who do not take the volumes home with 
in the Latin Reader. them. 
The first class in Mathematics, three boys and! ‘The annual examination was held this year om 
two girls, completed the nine books of Legendre’s|5th day, the 7th inst., in the Institute building, the 
Geometry and Plane and Spherical Trigouometry | friends of the pupils being preseut in such |} 
as contained in the same work, except that the girls|numbers as to render the room uncomforta 
did not learn spherics. In Algebra the boys com-|crowded. Classes were heard in Latin, Algebra; 
pleted Alsop’s Treatise, partly through the doctrine | Natural Philosophy, Sacred and Profane History, 
of Equations, the girls omitting the higher Al-|Eoglish Grammar, Geometry, English Composi- 
gebra. tion, Geography, Arithmetic, ‘Trigonometry, Ana 
The second mathematical class, six boys and six |tomy, &ec., performing mostly very creditably, the 
girls, are, a portion of them, iv the fifth book of|questions proposed being selected, as usual, indi 
Geometry, and a portion in the third book. ‘'wo|crimiuately from the ground gone over during the 
of the boys arein higher Algebra, and four in Equa-|course. A pleasing feature was the excellent 
tions of the second dégree. The girls are in equa-|appropriate reading of a poem selected by S. M. 
tions of the first degree. Douglass, for the girls of the Preparatory De 
There are also, besides, nine girls in simple equa- | ment. The private examination of the candidates 
tions, and seven boys in quadratics. for the diploma was from a series of written ques 
In addition to the above, it may be stated that|tions prepared, as last year, by Prof. Pliny Bi 
the two girls of the first junior c!ass have been en-|Chase. ‘I'he averages obtained were, in classios, 
gaged in Natural Philosophy, and that instruction | Caroline R. LeCount, 9.36; James LeCount, Jty 
has been given in the form of colloquial lectures to|9.30; Rebecca Cole, 9.18; Joseph H. Rodgers) 
the boys of the senior and junior classes, in the |8.99, and Ellis Yarnall Dingle, 8.80. In mathe- 
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Cole, 7.24. Though not quite equal to the averages and two are married. Of the others, twelve have| When, for instance, it was advertised that a teache? 
of last year’s class, they were still amply sufficient | taught schools since graduation, and eight are now|was wanted for the coloured school in the 24th 
to entitle to the diploma. so engaged, and two have given private instruction} ward, Allen was sent, bearing a recommendation 
The prizes were this year awarded as follows: to a considerable extent. So that fourteen have|from us, to apply at the appointed time for the 
Jas. LeCount, Jr., for excellence in mathematics, | directly given to others of their race the benefits|post. What was his astonishment to find himself, 
$15.00 | of the instruction they bave received at our Insti-|on arriving at the examination, in the midst of 

Caroline R. LeCount, for excellence in mathe-|tute. To this number must be added several who, |twenty-five or thirty applicants, all white, I believe, 
matics, o 6 . $15.00 |though not graduating, have yet pursued their) But his apparent merits and qualifications were 
Joseph H. Rodgers, for excellence in classics, |studies to an advanced standing, in some instances|such that colour did not seem to enter into the 
$15.00 | with the especial view of becoming teachers. We|committee’s summing up, Allen was selected, and 









Rebecea J. Cole, for excellence in classics, $15.00 | have some five or six such now in the field. It is 

To Ellis Yarnall Dingle was awarded the prize |thus seen that a very large percentage of those who 
for diligence and good conduct, $10, with a special | have availed themselves of our advanced course of 
commendation for uniform obedience, industry, |study, have chosen to engage in the laudable work 
and good conduct, throughout his entire course.|of instructing and seeking to elevate others. The 
Harriet C. Johnson likewise received the same! proportionate number is almost as large as is that 
prize, $10, for industry and satisfactory deport-|of those who attend and graduate at the Normal 
ment. Honorary prizes, of $5 each, were ad-|Schools of the different States. In all these facts 
judged to Thomas H. Boling, James L. Small-|there is much to give us courage and: cheer, and 
wood, Mgry V. Brown, and Elizabeth Handy,|much that has an important significance in con- 
and honorable mention was made of Jno. Wesley | sideration of the events and change likely to grow 
Cromwell, Jas. M. Baxter, Jr., Jno. H. Davis, |out of the fearful revolution now going on in our 
















Theophilus J. Minton, Horace F. Owens, James 
T. Bracey, Richard E. D. Venning, Pliny I. Locke, 
Francis M. Seymour, Trussaint L’Ouverture Mar- 
tin, Julia A. Bruce, M. Gertrude Offits, Margaret 
A. Masten, Hester A. Glasgow, Susan A. H. 
Morris, Frazelia Campbell, Fanny Camp, Sarah 
EB. D. Venning, Harriet A. Bruce, and Lucretia 
Miller. 

A marked feature of the public commencement 
this year was the exceedingly numerous attendance 
to witness it, at Sansom St. Hall, which was crowd- 
ed, mostly by coloured people of very respectable 
appearance and correct deportment, far beyond its 
capacity to accommodate them comfortably. Four- 





































































































midst.” 

The following is from the letter alluded to. 

“T cannot throw off the conviction that educa- 
tion consists more in development and growth, 
through effort, than in knowledge alone ; and that 
that is most to be prized in the education of youth, 
which throws them most upon their own resources, 
and calls out their widest and most strenuous exer- 
tions. Hence, education, if such it be, is to be 
prized for its own sake. For it calls out the ele- 
ments of our moral and intellectual, not overlook- 
ing our physical nature, and developes them toward 
the great end of our existence.” 

“T am often asked by parents what advantage 














_ whom five are just graduated, two are deceased,|a quiet practical manner, a 


teen of the more advanced pupils delivered original |there can possibly be in educating a son, in his 
addresses, which were interesting and appropriate,|studying Greek, Latin, Mathematics, &c. To in- 
and in addition the classes in the lower depart- | quiries of this kind I have a stereotyped reply. 
ments recited sclected dialogues and poems. ‘I'he re-|‘I'he parent is probably a labouring man. I say to 
sult was certainly calculated to shake the opinion of| him, If your boy helped you in your labour before 
avy hearer who had entertained the idea that the | beginning his studies, he will learn nothing in our 
coloured race are incapable of education or of liter- | Institute which will unfit him for aiding you when 
aryadvancement. The managers believe that these | he shall have completed the course of study. More- 
public exercises are valuable by exciting the interest | over, by his education, his knowledge and training, 
of the coloured population in the Institute, and by |he will be prepared to engage in callings of a 
awaking the attention of intelligent and benevolent |higher order, should an opportunity ever offer, as 
white citizens to this, perhaps ove of the best means |it generally does to most men. So that his educa- 
of improving our coloured brethren. tion will be a gain in a business point of view. 

In last year’s report, allusion was made to the|‘This is something. But of vastly more importance 
career of our graduates after leaving the Institute. |is the fact that he has acquired knowledge, a habit 
The following extracts from a report of the princi-|of thought, something of a growth of soul, a de- 
pal, and from a letter written by him to one of the | velopment of mind, which better fit him for time 
managers, are inserted, as containing interesting | and eternity. The argument is generally quite 
facts bearing upon this question :— | satisfactory.” 

“Our Alumni have, both individually and col-| “Cause and effect, abstract and concrete, are 
lectively during the past year, taken several steps| mutually dependent, like the poles of the electric 
i the right direction. They have instituted an im-|current. I would not lose sight, therefore, of the 
portant movement which has for its object: First, | practical utility which ought to flow and accrue to 
to ascertain the number, location, class, and con-|my unfortunate race, from those to whom the ad- 
dition of all coloured schools in this and the neighb- | vantages of our Institute may fall. For by it, light 
bouring States of New Jersey, New York, Delaware, | will shine on others, and thus go on in an ever 
Ohio, and in other places; and to supply to such | widening path; and by it the world will, with more 
as desire it, teachers of their own colour. \or less fairness, judge us.” 

“Under the auspices of our Alumni, public ad-| * : 7 7 . 
dresses have been given in our city by two of the|“ That coloured teachers, ceteris paribus, should 
most talented and eminent men of colour, Frederick be employed in our public schools, to support which 

lass aud Henry Highland Garnett, the former the coloured community are taxed, has always 
speaking in National, and the latter in Samson St.,seemed to me most reasonable and just. Why 
all. ‘hese men are a continued and unanswer-| they have not been so employed is almost inexplicy 
able argument in behalf of the ability, energy, and | able to me; but I suppose it is due to popular pre- 
worth of the coloured race; and their presence in judice and partisanship. Efforts have once or 
community cannot but be beneficial to their twice been made to effect the desired end in our 
own people, as well as to others.” ‘city, but always with public meetings, committees 

“Our Institute has altogether graduated twenty-|and noise,—just the very way to stir up a noisy 
seven persons—eighteen males and nine females—| opposition. But the move is again being made, in 


by our graduates. 


























is now one of the public school teachers of our city. 
Again, soon after her graduation in 1860, Cordelia 
Jenvings set up a private pay school in her mother’s 
dwelling. It increased in numbers until she was 
obliged to secure the basement of a church, where 
her number is now between fifty and sixty in daily 
attendance. I can hardly tell thee how proud I 
have felt, (we are all such selfish creatures,) to see 
Cordelia toiling on, without much encouragemént, 
in her school, which gradually and steadily grew 
in numbers, and to see parents preferring to pay 
for sending their children to her, rather than to 
send them elsewhere free. By a law of the state 
or county, (which law, by the way, was called to 
our notice by one of our alumni,) any ove who 
raises up a school of thirty pupils, may make ap- 
plication for its admission to the district as a public 
school. In the spirit of the law, Cordelia has made 
such an application, and has now, I am very glad 
to say, every prospect of success. The Controller 
from the district in which her school is, Wm, J. 
Reed, gives the measure his hearty approval and 
active support. I am inclined to regard this as an 
important movement. Should it succeed, the open- 
ing will be fairly made, and soon, that is in a few 
years, we may see all the public coloured schools 
of our city taught by coloured teachers, competent 
and loving their work, Allen and Cordelia being 
pioneers.” 

The managers are much gratified with being able 
to state, that, owing to the liberality of friends of 
the Institute, the want of suitable accommodation, 
so long felt, is likely to be provided for. Soon after 
the last annual meeting of the corporation, the exe- 
cutors of the estate of Josiah Dawson, deceased, 
appropriated the sum of $5000 to our building 
fund. Since that time, from other sources, the sum 
of ten thousand dollars has been promised, and an 
additional five thousand from the Dawson estate, 
conditioned upon our obtaining subscriptions to the 
amount of teu thousand dollars from the friends of 
the Institute. This it is believed can be done, and 
the managers have prepared a circular which they 
expect soon to spread widely, containing a brief 
history of the Institute and the results of its efforts, 
with testimonials of competent judges as to its 
merits compared with other similar schools. As 
the raising of this sum is a matter of such special 
importance at this time, not only in view of the 
heavy pecuniary consideration depending upon it, 
but in order to provide adequate facilities for the 
thorough instruction of teachers of both sexes, who 
may be needed to act as lights for those who will 
be freed from bondage, it it hoped that the mem- 
bers generally of the corporation will be willing to 
put their hands to the work, and make it @ matter 
of individual interest. We know that the coloured 
people occupy mainly a depressed position, intel- 
lectually, socially and politically. While we re- 
cognise the fact that this is not to be attributed so 
much to their own fault as to the unjust prejudice 
and unfounded feeling against them on the part of 
the community at large, we know that legislation 
fails and will fail to improve them, and that the 
true plan of establishing good morals and correct 
habits, is by enlightening public opinion, The 
best means of arriving at this end, which is within 
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the compass of our exertions, is perhaps the faith 
ful carrying out of the designs of this Institute. 
On behalf of the Managers, 
Gro. W. Taytor, Sec’y. 
Paada.,, Fifth mo, 18th, 1863, 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
HOLY RESTRAINT. 

Our valued Friend, Samuel Ewlen, had many 
provideutial deliverances durivg the course of his 
dedicated life. ln the year 1764, he removed with 
his wife and family to Bristol, Old England, where 
he resided several years. About the close of the 
year 1765, he and his wife intended returning to 
America, and consulted together about crossing the 
ocean in a favorite Philadelphia vessel, the Snow 
Nancy, then taking in a cargo at Bristol. Finding 
themselves uneasy at the thought of engaging a 
passage in her, they reluctantly gave over the pros- 
pect, aud when the news reached England that the 
Snow Nancy was wrecked on the Jersey coast, and 
that the captain and most of the hands were lost, 
their hearts were filled with thanksgiving, to the 
great Director and Restrainer, as well as Deliverer 
of his people. In writing to his friend Henry 
Drinker, Samuel Emlen, under date Bristol, Sixth 
mo 30th, 1766, thus speaks of this circumstance: 

“We have not had a line from thee or thine since 
those of the 14th of 12th month, per the Phila- 
delphia Packet, Capt. Powell, our receipt of which 
I expect you have been informed of before now, by 
my dear wife’s letter to thine, per the ship Joseph, 
Captain Butler. My wife also wrote to thy Betsey, 
by Capt. Carr, of the Snow Nancy, in the First 
month last. We understand Captain Carr and 
most of the ship's company were lost, near Kgg 


Harbour, and therefore it is probable that letter 


did not get to hand. We have cause to be thank- 
ful that we did not embark for Philadelphia in 
that inviting good vessel, of which we had some 
thought, whilst she lay at the Quay here.- On 
comparing our sentiments thereon, we found such 
a likeness of sensation, that our deliberation was 
not long before concluding it most advisable to 
desist. 1 was several times on board, and liked the 
vessel, as she lay near the drawbridge here, much 
in my view, in going from our lodgiugs, which are 
in Orchard street, near College-Green, to the in- 
terior parts of the city; and the captain was men- 
tioned to us, by one of his passengers from Phila- 
delpbia, as a valuable person in his station. If our 
conduct was more geverally regulated by the feel- 
ing of our own minds, some of us would more often 
be reseued from dangers and difficulties, which, by 
inattention to Holy Restraint, the unwary are 
sadly embarrassed with.” 


For “The Friend.” 

It may be well to put on record in “The Friend,” 
the following extract from a speech of A. H. Ste- 
phens, the present Vice-President of the so-called 
Confederate States, delivered before the Convention 
of Georgia, of which State he is a citizen—called 
professedly to deliberate upon the expediency of se- 
ceding from the Government of the United States, 
but really to induce the people to accede to and 
hurry them into the rebellion, With the far-seeing 
power, and clear comprehension of the immeasura- 
able eviis of secession, evidenced by the language 
here used, it is astonishing that this Southern states- 
man should have suffered himself to be linked with 
the band of desperate men who were precipitating 
their native land into such deplorable misery as be 
saw must attend their traitorous attempt, and still 
more 80, that he would accept the post they as- 
tigned him in order to secure his adhesion, and 


publicly announce that they were instituting and lour country. When we of the South demanded) 
determined to establish a government founded on ithe slave trade, or the importation of Africans for, 
slavery; wickedly perverting the expression ap- ithe cultivation of our lands, did they not yield the 
plied in Scripture to our Saviour, that the stone |right for twenty years? When we asked a threg. 
[slavery,] which our forefathers had rejected, they | fifths representation in Congress for our slaves, was 
were about to make the head of the corner. Long jit not granted? When we asked and demanded 
connected with the Geveral and State governments, |the return of any fugitive from justice, or the te. 
he was conversant with the legislation of both, af-|covery of those persons owing. labour or allegia 
fecting the interests of the North and of the South, | was it not incorporated in the Constitution, and 
and his testimony is important as showing the folly again ratified and strengthened in the Fugitive 
and falseness of the charges against the former, put |Slave law of 1850? But do you reply that in 
forth by Southern demagogues to stir the passions many instances they have violated this compact, 
and blind the judgment of their excitable partizans|and have not been faithful to their engagements? 
and followers, and to serve as an apology for the|As individual and local communities, they have 
wicked course they had determined on. Those done so; but not by the sanction of govern 
who have observed the course of events since the |for that has always been true to Southern interests, 
war began, will be struck with the accuracy with Again, gentlemen, look at another fact. Wheawe 
which the horrors attending it in the Southern |have asked that more territory should be a 
States are foreshadowed in the speech, proving the that we might spread the institution of slavery, 
secession to be “the height of madness, folly and |have they not yielded to our demands in giving us 
wickedness,” let the final event be what it may. Louisiana, Florida and Texas, out of which four 
| States have been carved, and ample territory for 
four more to be added in due time, if you by this 
‘unwise and impolitic act, do not destroy this hope, 
The following is an extract from a speech of the and perhaps by it lose all, and have your last slave 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, now Vice President of the | wrenched from you by stern military rule, as South 
Southern Confederacy, made at a convention called |America and Mexico were, or by the vindictive 
for the purpose of inducing the people of Georgia |decree of a universal emancipation, which may reas 
to join the Confederacy, a measure which Mr. Ste-|sonably be expected to follow. But, again, gentle 
phens at that time strongly opposed: men, what have we to gain by this proposed uae 
“This step once taken could never be recalled; |of our relation to the general government? We 
and all the baleful and®withering consequences that | have always had the control of it, and can yet, if 
must follow (as they would see) will rest on the) we remain in it, and are united as we have beem 
convention for all coming time. When we andj We have had a majority of the Presidents chosen 
our posterity shall see our lovely South desolated | from the South, as well as the control and ma: 
by the demon of war, which this act of yours will|ment of most of those chosen from the North, 
inevitably invite and call forth; when our green|have had sixty years of Southern Presidents to 
fields of waving harvests shall be trodden down their twenty-four, thus controlling the Executive 
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by the murderous soldiery and fiery car of war|department. So of the Judges of the Supreme™ 


sweeping over our land; our temples of justice |Court—we have had eightecn from the South, and 
laid in ashes; all the horrors and desolatious of |but eleven from the North; although nearly fours 
war upon us, who but this convention will be held fifths of the judicial business has arisen in the 
responsible for it? and who but him who shall free States; yet a majority of the court has always 
have given his vote for this unwise and ill-timed|been from the South. This we have required so as 
measure, as I honestly think and believe, shall be|to guard against any interpretation of the Constie 
held to strict account for this suicidal act by the/ tution unfavourable tous. In like manner we have 
present generation, and probably cursed and exe- | been equally watchful to guard our interests in the 
erated by posterity for all coming time, for the | Legislative branch of government. In choosing 
wide and desolating ruin that will inevitably fol-|the presiding Presidents (pro tem.) of the Senate, 
low this act you now propose to perpetrate! Pause, | we have had twenty-four to their eleven. Speakers 
I entreat you, and consider for a moment what of the House we have had twenty-three, and they 
reasons you can give that will even satisfy your-|twelve. While the majority of the representatives, 
selves in calmer moments—what reasons you can from their greater population, have always been 
give to your fellow sufferers in the calamity that it|from the North, yet we have so generally secured 
will bring upon us. What reasons can you give the Speaker, because he, to a great extent, shapes 
to the nations of the earth to justify it? hey |and controls the legislation of the country. Nor 
will be the calm and deliberate judges in the have we had less control in every other depart 
case; and to what cause or one overt act can you |ment of the general government. Attorney-(rene 
name or point on which to rest the plea of justifi-|rals we bave had fourteen, while the North have 
cation? What right has the North assailed?/had but five. Foreign ministers we have had 
What interest of the South has been invaded ? eighty-six, and they but fifty-four. While three 
What justice has been devied? and what claim | fourths of the busivess which demands diplomatio 
founded in justice and right has been withheld ? | agents abroad is clearly from the free States, from 
Can either of. you to-day name ove govermental |thcir greater commercial interests, yet we have b é 
act of wrong deliberately and purposely done by |the principal embassies, so as to secure the world’s 
the government at Washington, of which the South markets for our cotton, tobacco and sugar on the 
has a right to complain? I challenge the answer. | best possible terms. We have had a vast a 
While, on the other band, let me show the facts |of the higher offices of both army and navy, wh 
(and believe me gentlemen, 1 am not here the ad- o larger proportion of the soldiers and sailors were 
vocate of the North, but I am here the friend, the |drawn from the North. Equally so of clerks, a 
firm friend and lover of the South, and her insti- |ditors and comptrollers filling the Executive de 
tutions, and for this reason I speak thus plainly | partment, the record shows for the last fifty years 
and faithfully for yours, mine and every other that of the three thousand thus employed, we 
man’s interest, the words of truth and soberness,) have had more than two thirds of the same, W 


of which I wish you to judge, and I will only state | we have but one-third of the white population of 


facts which are clear and undeniable, and which the republic. Again look at another iteu», and o 
now stand as records authentic in the history ofjbe assufed in which we have a great and 
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interest; it is that of revenue, or means of sup- 

rting government. From official documents we 
ci that a fraction over three-fourths of the reve- 
nue collected for the support of government has 
uniformly been raised from the North. Pause now 
while you can, gentlemen, and contemplate care- 
fully and candidly these important items. Leav- 
ing out of view for the present, the countless mil- 
Jions of dollars you must expend in war with the 
North; with tens of thousands of your sons and 
brothers slain in battle, and offered up as sac- 


rifices upon the altar of your ambition—and for! Christ.”— Quakerism not Evanescent. 


what, we ask again? Is it for the overthrow of 
the American government, established by our 


common ancestry, cemented and built up by their! ples. : : . : d th 
eel blood. and Sealed ou tin beesd piled: | Seeuslined sip. essen, agepaliitd Wh 86 & pain’ ol tn in relation to its coloured citizens, and the changed 


And, as) life-portion here below—our discipline for eternity ; 


ples of right, justice and humanity? 
such, I must declare here, as I have often done be- 
fore, and which has been repeated by the greatest 
and wisest of statesmen and patriots in this and 
other lands, that it is the best and freest govern- 
ment, the most equal in its rights, the most just in 
its decisions, the most lenient in its measures, and 
the most inspiring in its principles to elevate the 
race of men, that the suu of heaven ever shone 
upon. Now, for you to attempt to overthrow such 
a government as this, under which we have lived 
for more than three-quarters of a century—in 
which we have gained our wealth, our standing as 
a nation, our domestic safety while the elements of 
peril are around us, with peace and tranquillity, 
accompanied with unbounded prosperity and rights 
unassailed—is the height of madness, folly and 
wickedness, to which I can neither lend my sanc- 
tion nor my vote.” 





Responsibility of the Heads of Families —Oh ! 
what loss is sustained by families when the heads 
are not baptized by the Holy Ghost, when their 
spirits are not retired and centred in true waiting 
upon God. In such cases the bedge of parental 
exercise and care, which should inclose this inte- 
resting part of the vineyard, is broken down; and 


those who were designed to be its mediate guar-| bad slipped it into her bosom on the attack, so she 


diaus, have left the wild boar of the wood to de- 
vour it. Much might be said on the spiritual deso- 
lation which is produced when fathers, to the; 
neglect of the one thing needful, are devoted to, 
the task of adding house to house, field to field, 
aud thousands to thousands; aud who thus, when| 
beloved sons and daughters are stricken and smit-; 
ten by the Divine hand, for transgression, iu not} 
loving the Supreme Being wholly and truly, are 
unable to sympathize with them under the trial, or, 
rightly to encourage them to humble themselves) 
wder the mighty hand that is stretched out upon! 
them, that He may in due time visit them with the| 
joys of His salvation. Nay, may not some of these, 
when the pleasant pictures of their children have 
been marred in the day, of the Lord’s power, have 
endeavored to divert them from the painful con- 
fideration of their state, as seen in the light of 
Christ, by offering pleasures and alleviations which 
have not their source in Him? How many cases) 
of Divine visitation, in the form of the ministration 





of condemnation, may have been treated as attacks| rewarded. 


of depression, attributable to constitutional or na- 
tural causes, and which must be met by a corres- 
ponding remedy ; and thus have additional wounds 
been inflicted on minds already pierced through 
with the arrows of conviction! Is not this equiva- 
lent to substituting a stone for bread, and for a fish 


*ecorpion? They only who have passed through/ may it be our blessed portion! —Christian Trea-|appears that the prospect of an abundant erop of 
Similar suffering—who have borne the judgments | sury, 


of the Almighty for sin, and have been raised from 


rm death by Him who is the resurrection and 
tte life; can testify that His judgments are truc| not from a tongue. 
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and righteous altogether ; more to be desired than | =" rae ag page 

gold, yea, than much five gold, Ng a THE FRIEND. 
sweeter to the taste than honey or the honeycomb; ean tree eT 
that by them we are omen and in keeping of SER tere ae ev eee 
them there is great reward. These cap sympa- 
thizingly extend the word of exhortation to possess 
the soul in patience, lest the enemy should prevail, 
by plunging it into the very depths of despair; 
these can commend the tempest-tossed and tried to 
look unto Him who will direct their “ hearts into 
the love of God, and into the patient waiting for 














We have given space in the present number, for 
the Report in full of the Managers of the Coloured 
Institute, an institution under the care of an Asso- 
ciation of Friends, which bas been in successful 
operation for several years, in Philadelphia. It is 
an interesting document in itself; and those who 
are desirous for the improvement and elevation of 
our coloured brethren will, we think, take much 


; . .. |Satisfaction in perusing it. Under the peculiar cir- 
The Gold Watch.—Troublous times test princi-|-yr»stances in which our country is now placed, 
Perhaps that is one reason why they are 










































































condition in which tens of thousands of them 
, find themselves; with new duties to perform, and 
and when we note our failures before the lesser| yew difficulties to encounter, it is of iuereasing im- 


trials, how does it quicken us to look to the Strong | portance that the benefits of literary education and 
for help against the trials of the cloudy and dark |i ,oral culture should be widely diffused amon 
day! “For if we have run with the footmen, and |thom, This can be done better by suitably qualifie 
they have wearied us, how shall we contend with persons of their own colour, than by whites; and 
the horsemen ?””. the Coloured Institute is particularly valuable as 
A family named P. , much respected, not) , high school fitted to supply those—both men and 
merely for their wealth and station, but for their| | mon—who by their careful training and well- 
moral worth and benevolence, lived in the south of tested acquirements, are prepared to take the places 
Ireland many years ago. They were connected) ,¢ .choolmasters and schoolmistresses in different 
with the Society of Friends, and lived consistently |parts of the country, and diffuse the blessings of 
with their principles of peace and ‘hon-resistance, | sducation to their own people. Such teachers are 
up to the trying days of ’98. Then, however, greatly needed, and as the inveterate and unchris- 
many who were not politically obnoxious to the|;i,, prejudices of the whites give way, their sphere 
disturbers, were made prey of on account of their| .¢ ..ofulness will enlarge. 
property, at least the portable part of it, such as! Friends in Philadelphia have supported two large 
money, plate, and jewels; and amongst these vie- | ohools for coloured children for very many years; 


tims were the P ’s. Their peaceable habita- one founded by Anthony Benezet, and continued 
tion had been long doomed to a nocturnal visit, and|in successful operation since his death, under the 


was at length broken into and spoiled, without any | oar6 of one of the Monthly Meetings in this city, 
active resistance from the proprietors. Probably | and the other—thé Adelpbi—under the care of an 
from tampering with the domestic servants, the| association of Friends. In these seminaries large 
robbers were fully aware of the whole amount of| jumbers of coloured boys and girls have been in- 
valuables they had to expect, and were about to| structed in the different branches of a common 
depart with their booty, when one of the party said | English education; many of them making no little 
to Mrs. f » “You have a gold watch.” She proficiency in their studies; and a very decided 
impression has thus beep made upon the character 
of the permanent coloured population of the city. 
An increasing interest in the subject has been mani- 
fested among our young wen, by the establishment 
of schools, during the autuma and winter months 
of several years, for adult coloured people, under 
the care and superintendence of an association for 
the purpose; the members cheerfully collecting the 
necessary funds for the payment of teachers, Xc., 
and giving the needful time and attention to have 
them conducted regularly and efficiently. Much 
good has resulted from these labours, very many 
who had grown up, and even arrived at middle 
life, without acquiring any knowld&ge of letters, 
having learned to read and write, and also sufli- 
cient of arithmetic to enable them to transact ordi- 
nary pecuniary exchanges, 

The Coloured Institute has obtained its eapital 
principally from funds bequeathed by Friends, and 
has been obliged to make the best of premises too 
small and confined for the comfort and convenience 
of the classes. An effort is now making to pro- 
cure the means for erecting a suitable building on a 
more eligible site, and we doubt not the managers 
would be glad to receive aid from any Friend dis- 
posed to give money for so laudable an undertaking. 























































































































































































































replied quietly, “No I bave not.” Her husband 
was standing by, and when be heard her denial, he 
turned on her such a look and such a reproof as 
she had never met before from him. ‘“ Mary,” he 
said, “I am ashamed of thee! Wouldst thou then 
barter thy sweet peace, by an untruth, for the 
sake of thy gold watch!’ ‘The rebuked wife stood 
abashed before her husband; and taking her 
watch from her bosom handed, it over to the rob- 
ber. 

Sometime afterwards Mr. P. was sent for 
to the county town on an unexpected errand; the 
party of robbers had been arrested for another 
robbery, and Mr. P was sent for to identify 
his property, every article of which was returned 
to him safely. In jail, suspicion first rested on the 
leader of the gang, from Mrs. P ’s watch hav- 
ing been seen with him—the watch bearing her 
initials. ‘The restoration of the watch was an ad- 
ditional reproof to Mrs. P——, who felt that ber 
husband’s truthfulness had been, as it were, thus 



































































































































To my young readers this is a suggestive anecdote. 


“Oh! ’tis a lovely thing for youth, 
To walk betimes in wisdom’s way; 

To fear a lie; to speak the truth; 
That we may trust to all they say.” 
































From accounts’ published in newspapers in dif- 
David speaks of “ truth in the inward parts ;’’|ferent sections of our widely extended country, it 











wheat, was rarely, if ever, more promising; but the 
dry weather, which has prevailed for several weeks 
We can take rebuke patieutly from a book, but|throughout greater part of the Atlantic States, ° 


has shortened the crop of grass, and threatens to 
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materially interfere with the growth of oats, corn| The War on the Mississippi.—The news from the Missis- 

and potatoes. Culinary vegetables and small fruits| SiPPi, though coming from two sources, the Union and the 

a aioes much, affecting the supply and prices rebels, does not add much to our previous knowledge of 
, 


. 2 : ~“S| the state of affairs before Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
in the markets. There is, perhaps, nothing which|The rebels are cut off from communication with both 


brings home to the consciousness of uf all, andjcities; therefore their accounts of what is occurring at 
especially to that of the agriculturalist, the entire| these places are not as reliable as they formerly were, 
dependence of man upon the merciful providence for they now have to depend upon rumors for their in- 


. sh as +), + |formation. They may be taken, however, for authority 
of his Creator, than to see all his toil and skill in} i, regard to the power of Vicksburg to hold out for any’ 


the cultivation of the ground rendered nugatory,|length of time against Grant. Pemberton sends word 
or threatened to be fruitless, because the clouds do| that he can hold Vicksburg, and that Johnston may take 
not gather, or refuse to drop down rain. or the rays his time to organize and discipline his troops. This 
of the sun <- prevented from ripening the fruits of shows that the belief that the rebels are poorly provision- 


ed at Vicksburg is not a correct one. Anticipating a 
the earth. But we too often hear abundant harvests, | siege, they undoubtedly did not fail to provide provisions 


or blasted and diminished crops, attributed to} for it as well as batteries to repel it. It is tolerably cer- 
secondary causes; it apparently being forgotten tain, therefore, that nothing but the superior strength of 
that He, without whose notice a sparrow cannot Grant’s batteries and army will finally take Vicksburg. 

? ; ° Pemberton's message is interesting an another account. 
fall to the ground, ordereth these things according} ;, 


a : z y informing Johnston that he may take time to organize 
to the counsel of his infinite wisdom; and that} and discipline his troops, it would appear likely that this 


whether He blesses with abundance, or corrects by|general’s main dependence for an army to attack Grant 
withholding the early and the latter rain, thus is upon conscripts and the stragglers who deserted —- 
causing the fields to yield no meat, it is the duty the recent engagements with Grant's forces. The rebels 


: ° bis .* |report the taking of Milliken’s bend, on the Louisiana 
and highest interest of man to confess his entire) side of the Mississippi, above Vicksburg, and cutting off 


dependence upon his mercy and bounty, by render-|(Grant’s supplies, but direct intelligence shows that 


ing praise and gratitude to him, and seeking to gain 
his favour by a life of dedication to his service. 

It is most affecting to see the expression of exul- 
tation at the prospect of an abundant yield of 
grain, on account of its affording the means for 
carrying on the deplorable war that is now 1avag- 
ing so large a portion of our country, and consign- 
ing so many thousands of its young and its strong 
men to untimely graves. ‘Truly the land mourns, 


but the hearts of the people seem bent upon follow- 
ing their own evil ways. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrign.—The House of Commons reassembled on the 


though they made the attack, the gunboats saved the 
place from capture. This engagement, which occurred 
on the 7th, was a sanguinary affair. The rebels under 
M‘Cullough, are reported to have been 2500 strong, while 
the Union forces consisted of about 800 coloured troops 
and one lowa regiment. The rebels made a desperate 
charge at daylight, when the coloured troops broke in 
confusion, but on finding that their captured companions 
were being slaughtered, they rallied, and with great des- 
peration drove the rebels back. The loss amounted to 
several hundred on both sides. The list of the killed is 
very large, in consequence of many of the wounded being 
killed under the cry of ‘no quarter.” 

North Carolina.—The Raleigh Standard latterly com- 
plains that while the rebel conscription act has not been 
entorced in Georgia and Mississippi, North Carolina has 


28th ult. On the 29th, notice was given that a motion| been raked as with a fine tooth comb. It appears that, 
would be introduced petitioning the Queen to cause ne-| in the battle of Chancellorsville, the North Carolina re- 
gotiations to be entered into with the other European] giments were placed in the front to resist General Hook- 
Powers with a view to the recognition of the Confederate|¢r’s advance, sustaining immense slaughter, while the 


States. The Rebel scrip was selling at 2} a 14 discount. 
Cotton had advanced {a}d. Breadstuffs are unchanged. 
Consols 93} and 933. The correspondence between the 
Brazilian minister at London, and Earl Russell, termi- 
‘nated in a rupture of the official relations. 


The exports from Great Britain, for the Fourth month, 
amounted to £11,890,000. The Paris correspondent of 
the London Herald says, that Mason’s presence in Paris 


strengthens the report of an approaching recognition of 


the Southern Confederacy. The great stumbling block 
is the stubbornness of a portion of the British Cabinet. 
The general impression is, that France will take the ia- 
itiative in the recognition, and that the rest of the Euro- 
pean Powers will soon follow. The submarine cable 
between the Crimea and Turkey has been cut by order 
of the Russian Government. The Ottoman Cabinet sent 
a protest to St. Petersburg against the act. An Imperial 
decree orders the Banks to effect another successive 
diminution in the price of gold, so that gold may be at 
par by the closagf the year. Several small engagements 
have occurred between the Polish insurgents and the 
Russians, terminating generally in favour of the former, 
but no battle of great magnitude.had occurred lately. 


Unitep Srates.—Philadelphia.—The work of enrolling 
for the draft is advancing quite rapidly, and is so far 


completed that, it is said, the act of conscription will be 
enforced early in the Seventh mo. Mortality last week, 
232. Under five years of age, 117. 

New York.—There have been a number of strikes 
among the men employed as stevedores, grain shovelers, 


grain measurers, etc., which have not yet been adjusted, 


the employers refusing to comply with their demands. 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—The money market easy 


South Carolina and Virginia troops were held in reserve. 
This massacre of the North Carolinians is boldly and 
freely denounced, and the Confederacy is charged with 
gross injustice and bad faith. The numerous and studied 


The Bra-| indignities put upon this State and her people are keenly 
zilian minister demanded and received his passports. | resented. 


The Governor of the State has assumed the 
position of avowed advocate of the supremacy of the 
State judges, and has, in advance, decided all cases 
against the claims of the Confederate Government. It 
is stated that several thousand armed refugees from the 
conscription have been for weeks entrenched in the 
mountains with artillery, successfully defying the rebel 
authority. 

Kentucky and Tennessee—Another attack had been 
made by the rebels upon Triune, Tenn., on the 11th, 
with a force of 5000 cavalry and two batteries of artil- 
lery; they were repulsed with a loss of 21 killed, and 
many wounded. The Union loss was uot so great. About 
100 rebel cavalry intercepted a train of cars carrying 
horses belonging to the Government, at Elizabethtown, 
Ky., on the 13th, captured sixty of the horses, burned 
{three cars, and committed other depredations. Two 
rebel officers, a colonel and a major, were discovered in 
the Federal camp at Franklin, Tenn., lately, disguised as 
Federal officers, and pretending that they were Inspec- 
tors of the U.S. army, sent by Gen. Rosecrans to ex- 
amine the fortifications at that place. On being arrested 
they confessed themselves to be spies from the rebel 
army. They were tried by a court martial, condemned 
and executed, the day after their apprehension. 

Louisiana.—The New Orleans Era of the 5th, contains 
an important order from Gen. Banks, to the effect that 
uo interference is to be allowed with plantation property, 
and articles heretofore taken are to be restored. 

Depredations of the Rebel Privateers—There are now 





with an increased supply of capital seeking investment] Six rebel privateers, four steamers and two sailing ves- 
at 6a percent. American gold, 43 a 43} per cent. sels, at sea, committing depredations upon American 
premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 1083.|commerce. Two of the steamers, the Georgia and the 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes, 106} a 1063. hiiade/-| Alabama, have been very actively engaged lately in the 
phia.—Western red wheat, $1.48, Delaware, $1.50, Ken- pursuit and capture of American vessels; a large num- 
tucky white, $1.65. Rye, $1.00. Oats, 76 a 78 cents.| ber having been destroyed by them, the cargoes in some 
Yellow Corn, 87 cts. for prime quality, 84 cts. for mixed| cases being very valuable. : One of the sailing vessels, 
and Western. Flour, $5.50 a $5.75, for superfine, $6.25 called the Coquette, has inflicted much damage upon the 
& $6.50 for good and fair extra family, $7.00 a $7.12} | coasting vessels plying between New York, Philadelphia, 
for choice, do., aud $7.75 a $8.50 for fancy lots accord-| Baltimore, and the ports in the Southern States where 
ing to quality. the Federal forces are established. The boldness of this 


little vessel is astonishing, as the scene of her depteda- 
tions is exactly in the track of the U. S. gunboats, on 
their way to and from Fortress Monroe, and the northerg 
ports. Upon receiving intelligence of the captures, the 
Navy Department promptly despatched vessels in pur- 
suit of the pirate. 

Invasion of Pennsylvania.—It is difficult, at the time of 
making up this summary, to arrive at the facts connected 
with the rebel invasion of the State, the newspaper ac. 
counts being confused and conflicting. It appears pretty 
certain, however, that a considerable force of rebels, pro. 
bably several thousand, have been detached from Gen, 
Lee’s army on the Rappahannock, and while the maig 
body of their army is engaged in holding Gen. Hooker 
in check, this detachment is making a rapid march 
through Maryland into Pennsylvania; their intention 
being probably to plunder the country and carry back 
with them such forage, cattle and provisions as they can 
lay their hands upon. The Union forces at Martinsburg 
and Winchester had been attacked, and after suffering 
heavy loss, were compelled to retreat to Harpers Ferry, 
The latest accounts represent the rebels to be in pos- 
session of Hagarstown, Greencastle and Chambersburg, 
The President has issued a proclamation calling for 
100,000 volunteers to repel the invasion, to wit, from 
Maryland 10,000, from Pennsylvania 50,000, from Ohio 
30,000, and from Western Virginia 10,000. The term of 
service to be six months, and the States to be credited 
with the respective numbers in the coming draft. The 
Governor of the State bas also issued a proclamation 
urging the citizens to respond to the President’s call, 
The Philadelphia banks have tendered a loan of 
$1,000,000 to the Governor, for the purpose of arming 
and equipping the volunteers. The excitement at Har- 
risburg was intense, and fears were entertained that the 
city would be captured before a sufficient force could be 
collected for its defence, but it appears scarcely likely 
that the rebel army is strong enough to attempt so bold 
an undertaking. 

Ohio.—The Democratic State Convention, which met 
at Columbus lately, nominated Clement L. Vallandigham 
as Governor, on the first ballot, 440 out of 461 votes cast 
being in his favour. Resolutions were adopted protest- 
ing against the President’s emancipation proclamation, 
condemning the establishment of martial law in the loyal 
States where war does not exist, and the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, denouncing the banishment of 
Vallandigham, calling on the President for his restora- 
tion, and favouring the freedom of speech and the right 
of trial. Also, declaring that we will hail with delight, 
and desire the seceded States to return to their allegiance, 
and will co-operate with them to restore peace. 

Mexico.—The Surrender of Puebla.—The Mexican force 
under Gen. Ortega were reduced to great extremity 
during the recent siege of Puebla by the French, and 
the city was only given up when the provisions of the 
Mexicans were entirely exhausted ; the artillery horses 
and mules even being eaten. The entire force surrea- 
dered as prisoners of war. Late advices report the 
escape of Gen. Ortega and several of his chief officers, 
from the French army, when on their way to Orizaba, 
The advance of the French army is at Cholula, six miles 
beyond Puebla, on the way to the Capital. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend the 
{Boarding School at West-town, will be held there on 
Fourth day, the 24th of the Sixth mo., at 10 o'clock, a.™. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o'clock, the 
same morning, and that on Instruction at 74 o'clock om 
the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
Seventh day, the 20th of the month. 


Jort Evans, Clerk. 
6th mo. 10th, 1863. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, conveyances 
will be at the Street Road Station, on Seventh and Third 
day afternoons, the 20th and 23d inst., to meet the trains 
that leave Philadelphia at 2 and 4.30 p. m. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WorTHine= 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caaries Euuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


----—> oe -—— , 
Marzigp, at Friends’ Meeting House, Waterville, neat 
Chester, Pa., on Fourth day,the 3d inst., Tuomas ELkite 


Ton, of Philadelphia, to Resecca, daughter of Bugs 
Sharpless, of the former place. 
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